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Unfortunately - at the commencement of the current season - the pages of The 
Wood Duck were incorrectly numbered. We set out below the correct paging per 
volume - and with the current issue will change our page numbering to what it 
should be. 

VOLUME 19. Number 1 - SEPTEMBER, 1965 - pages should be - 1-9 inclusive 

VOLUME 19. Number 2 - OCTOBER. 1965 - pages should be - 10 - 27 inclusive 

VOLUME 19. Number 3 - NOVEMBER. 1965 - pages should be - 28 - 44 inclusive 

XXXXXXXXXXX3Q0Q0Q0CXXX300QCXXXXXX30CXXXX 

NOVEMBER GENERAL MEETING 


Mr. James Woodford, Executive Director of the Federation of Ontario Natural¬ 
ists delivered an illustrated talk on "Woods, Water and Wildlife*'. 

His informative presentation enlightened us no end as to the **whys" and 
'’wherefores** of true conservation—why it is desirable to set aside certain areas 
in perpetuity to preserve their particularly valuable habitats for flora and 
fauna. 

Mr. Woodford impressed those of us present with the importance that we, as 
Naturalists, must play in public education and edification. We must have complete 
understanding of the present Government Policy—be ready to champion preservation¬ 
ist policies whenever and wherever we can. 

Our sincere thanks to Mr. Woodford for visiting us and clarifying the 
aspects of this crucial subjectl 


(TOO BAD THAT MANY MORE OF OUR MEMBERS DID NOT ATTEND THE NOVEMBER 
MEETING. YOUR PARTICIPATION IN OUR MONTHLY MEETINGS AND OUTDOOR 
EVENTS SERVES TO KEEP YOU INFORMED "ON THE SPOT" OF THE PRINCIPLES 
AND ASPIRATIONS OF OUR SOCIETY.) 


TO OUR MEMBERS : 

Accompanying this issue of The Wood Duck is a pamphlet entitled "The Preserva¬ 
tion of Natural Areas in Ontario" by Dr. Douglas H. Pimlott - being a reprint from 
the September, 1965 issue of The Ontario Naturalist. This will further enlighten 
you on the 'Park* situation in our Province of Ontario. If you do not need this 
extra copy - why not pass it on to an interested friend? 


BIRD BANDING REPORTS BIRD BANDING REPORTS 

- GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET banded by D. L. Bordner at North Seaside Park, New 

Jersey on October 13, 1963 recovered at Long Point, 
Ontario on April 23, 1965 

- EVENING GROSBEAK banded by R. J. Rutter at Huntsville, Ontario on January 5, 

i 960 recovered at Severn Bridge, Ontario on April —, 
1965. 
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The following article is being reprinted for the benefit of those of our Members 
who are not Members of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists and therefore would not 
receive the NEWSLETTER for November-Deceraber, 1965 . Much roadside spraying is being 
done in the Bruce Peninsula (to the dismay of cottage-owners and naturalists alike) <> 

WAYSIDES AND WILDLIFE by - JAMES WOODFORD 

It is hard to visualize all the changes that have taken place in Ontario . 
since Lord Simcoe 9 s time, about 175 years ago. The initial clearing of our forests 
in order to raise field crops and the draining of wetlands has wrought great changes 
in the. natural environment* Most of our flowers, birds and other animals did not 
disappear—but. remained in scattered woodlots, marshes and lands unsuitable for 
agriculture. They also sought refuge along our country roadsides, under the 
protection of the trees and shrubs and the old-fashioned "snake” fences. 

In a society based primarily on evonomic motives most members of the land 
community have no economic value. Wildflowers and songbirds are good examples. Of 
the 20,000 or more higher plants and animals found in Ontario, it. is doubtful 
whether more than 5% can be sold, eaten or otherwise put to economic use. Yet these 
creatures are members of the natural community, and if its stability depends on its 
integrity, they are entitled to their place in the sun. 

The past 25 years has seen an unprecedented onslaught on our roadsides— 
always in the name of progress, and with some justification—especially on a short¬ 
term basis. 

-i " .. • ... • 1 ' _■ J j «■ . ■ 

The affluence of this period has brought millions of cars into the country¬ 
side. To accommodate them, roads must be widened and straightened. With this 
down came the trees, shrubs and other vegetation—often to be replaced with nothing, 
allowing erosion. The trees that the roadbuilders somehow missed were removed by 
the booming public utilities—hydro and telephone. 

This was followed by the widespread use of herbicides and a new phrase - 
"brown-out* 1 - was coined to describe the ugly aftermath of the sprayers. Little or 
no research was done on their effects and sprays were applied without discrimination. 
Any remaining trees or shrubs, along with the flowers were wiped out. 

Agriculturists often debate whether birds really control insects. Undeni¬ 
ably, sprays are temporarily more efficientj birds do not do.the complete job. But 
birds working in concert with predatory insects and parasites keep most insect 
populations in some sort of equilibrium. 

The public is constantly demanding greater perfection in fruit and other 
agricultural crops. This forces the farmer and the orchardist to exercise extra 
precautions to reduce damage from insects, to eliminate weeds from fields and to 
keep fruit trees well pruned. Natural hedgerows have to a large extent been 
replaced by 9 clean 9 metal fences or single species hedges, with a corresponding drop 
in the variety of birds. 

Despite the fact that much has been written concerning the economic value of 
birds, many people still do not appreciate just how important birds are to man and 
what an essential role they play in preserving some semblance of balance in nature. 
Birds, by the things they eat, perform a service to man in four principal ways; 
they consume tremendous numbers of noxious insects, they are instrumental in 
controlling rats and mice, they destroy great quantities of weed seeds, and they 
help clean the countryside of carrion. 

Most birds have a preference for a diet of animal matter, either wholly or in 
part. This is even true of the majority of our songbirds. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


..®.continued next page 
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WAYSIDES AMD WILDLIFE (continued from previous page) - by James Woodford - 

was found to have eaten over 2 , 50 o caterpillars, a chickadee had consumed 450 plant 
lice, and a nighthawk had gorged itself on no less than 60 grasshoppers. The 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, unlike other wood peckers, goes to the ground in fields 
and there has been seen to eat thousands of ants at one sitting, or according to 
one observation over 1,000 cinch bugs. Watch the small birds of our yards and 
gardens to note that nearly all of them are continually in search of food, energeti¬ 
cally peering under leaves and along the bark of trees, from which they pick off 
tiny insects one after the other. 

On the basis of what we know of the volume of insects that birds eat each 
day, it would be conservative to state that, on the average, each insectivorous 
bird in Ontario consumes as many as one hundred insects a day. If we assume that 
there are at least 5 insectivorous birds per acre in Ontario, we discover that no 
less than 13,500,000,000 are ingested daily by birds in our province. 

Birds are important in the lives of many persons—be it the farmer, the 
school child, the hunter, the housewife, the birdwatcher or the Sunday driver. It 
is impossible to measure the pleasure that birds give to people of all walks of 
Life. Our thousands of miles of waysides could be a vast reservoir of wildlife and 
wildflowers. Instead they are being defiled and sterilized at an ever-increasing 
rate. 

We are sometimes told that we shall have to choose between natural beauty 
and wildlife and comfort and convenience—suggesting that we cannot afford to 
build roads, string hydro and telephone lines and still leave some natural beauty 
for the enjoyment of present and future generations. If this is so then we are 
living in what amounts to a near-bankrupt society. 

Erring economists and false economics cannot conceal the simple fact that 
we cannot afford NOT to preserve and restore beauty to our environment. 

Considering all the costs—public and social as well as corporate, attempts 
to restore beauty to our landscape, to clean up wastes that defile our streams and 
lakes are grounded in sound economics. Those who undertake these projects are 
acting to preserve and enhance the values of all our properties, private and public, 
and to enlarge our fortunes and our lives. 

It is a fact of business life that in a competitive economy that each 
business must keep its costs down, even if this means shifting some of the costs of 
the business to the community. Thus before workmen's compensation laws, the 
injured workman bore the costs of his own accident. Before unemployment insurance, 
the unemployed worker's family suffered privations and the community taxed itself 
to provide relief. But when these costs were imposed equally on all, no business 
suffered competitive disadvantage, and ultimately these costs may be reduced. 

, , ^ ie ec °nomy of beauty, and of a safe, wholesome environment, follows similar 

principles. They may be set down as guide-lines in judging where we can, or cannot, 
a_ford beauty, or pollution and contamination of the environment. 

, 1. The TOTAL costs of ugliness, pollution and contamination of the environ¬ 

ment must be recognized, not simply the costs (or cost avoidance) to some utility or 
municipality. 

2 . The costs of avoidance of ugliness and pollution are almost invariably 

less than the costs of enduring or correcting the evils after they have come into 
being. 


concluded next page 
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WAYSIDE5 AMD WILDLIFE (continued from previous page) - by James Woodford 

3. The creation of ugliness or pollution—such as destruction of wayside 
habitat—is profitable for a utility or municipality only if it is able to shift 
the costs (in damages or in expenditures to cope with the damages) to others. 

4. The creation of a nuisance or ugliness is a form of theftj the creator 
of the nuisance steals or destroys values belonging to others—our present and 
future citizens and our sought-after tourists. 

5. The greatest costs of ugliness, pollution and other destruction of the 
environment are intangiblej they are often incurred by those who feel they are 
benefiting the community, at least on a short-term basis. 

A healthful and beautiful environment, is a fundamental economic resource. 
We cannot afford not to have it. 

’Conservation is a state of harmony between men and land’, wrote the late 
Aldo Leopold. let us hope that in the future that waysides may be a state of 
harmony between nature and roadbuilders, utility companies and roadside maintenance 
departments. Everyone will benefit—but most important we will have a valuable 
reservoir of plants, birds and other animals, which in many parts of southern 
Ontario may have no other place to go. 

(Excerpts from a paper read at the Provincial Waysides Conference.) 



- and also from the November-December Newsletter of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists - 


PESTICIDES AND WILDLIFE 


The recent report of the finding of a "high level" of DDT in the tissues of 
gulls found dead along Lake Ontario has again brought the question of pesticide use 
to the public’s attention. The FON has been concerned about pesticides and their 
effect on wildlife and the environment for some time. The following letter was 
written by the Executive Director to the editors of ten of our leading newspapers^ 
to date it has appeared in four—the Toronto Telegram, the Hamilton Spectator, the 
London Free Press and the Ottawa Journal. 


Dear Sirs 

The recent report of the finding of a "fairly high" level of DDT in the 
tissues of dead gulls focuses attention on the pesticide problem. 

On one side are those who warn that pesticides may be dangerous to many 
forms of life, including humansj on the other are those who claim that without pes¬ 
ticides food might eventually have to be rationed. 


Critics of pesticide use are often accused of having little evidence to base 
their objections on. This may be true, but only because there are few studies, such 
as the one reported by Dr. Karstad, undertaken by government or other agencies. It 
is possible that much more evidence of pesticide poisoning would come to light if 
there was a large-scale, long-term investigation of persistent pesticides and their 
effects on wildlife and the environment. 


The Federation of Ontario Naturalists suggests the following recommendations 
as helpful steps to achieve reasonable use of chemical pesticides: 

1. Shift the emphasis in the Federal and Provincial Departments of Agri¬ 
culture away from their dependence upon chemical poisons to integrated control 
methods and greatly stepped-up ecological research. 


continued next page......... 
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j^ STICIDES AMD WJ.I DLIFS (continued from previous page;....... 

2. Provide increased funds for research programs into long-term studies of 
pesticides effects and ecological research* 

3. Require that all pesticide labels be written and printed so as to warn 
clearly and realistically of danger to wildlife and humans* This was recommended 
by the Special Committee on Food and Drugs. 

4* Require that all pesticides be field tested for their effects on wildlife 
and the environment* 

5* Designate one agency to collect statistics on the incidence of accidental 
pesticide poisoning. 

It is probable that eventually we must face the necessity of breaking the 
chemical pesticide addicition which has enslaved agriculture, which threatens major 
segments of our wildlife, and which poses an inherent threat to all animals and 
man. The longer we wait, the more difficult and expensive it will be* 

xxxxx 

xxx 

x 

Memberships in the Federation of Ontario Naturalists bring these benefits: 

- Receipt of a quarterly magazine containing articles on nature and conservation - 
"The Ontario Naturalist" 

- Receipt of the FON Newsletter - bi-monthly (from which the preceding articles 

were copied 

- Discounts on Nature Books, "Sounds of Nature Recordings, Binoculars and other 

nature equipment 

- Participation in an active program of field gatherings, workshop weekends. 

Annual Meeting, Summer Gathering, FON Camp, etc* 

- The knowledge that your support is helping to preserve for you and your 

children some areas of peace and beauty in a world of smoke and creeping 
asphalt * 

Membership Fees are : Single $5 per year (calendar year) 

Husband and Wife $6*50 per year 

Family (which includes subscription to Young Naturalist) 
$ 7.50 per year 
Student $2 per year 
life Membership $100 

SEND NAME (S) and CHEQUE or MONEY ORDER to: 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 

1262 Don Mills Road, 

Don Mills, Ontario. 

Subscription to the "Young Naturalist" - good reading for young naturalists 
of all ages - is $1.00 per year at the above address (a good Christmas Gift 
for the young’uns of your acquaintance! 

xxxxx 

xxx 

x 


Looking Back Looking Back 

The following article on the GREAT AUK was submitted by Mr. M. L. 

PaDlington, Life Member of our Society and was copied from the Fourth Book 
in Reading Lessons, authorized by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario. 
This text book was entered according to Act of Provincial Legislature, in the 
year of 1867, by the Reverend Egerton Ryerson, L.L.D., Chief Superintendent of 

...* continued next page **.«.... 
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Looking Back (continued from previous page)..,....• 

Education for Ontario, and printed in Toronto possibly in the same year. 

THE GREAT AUK 

It appears that the Great Auk, a noble bird nearly three feet in length, is 
on the point of becoming extinct, if, indeed, it be not already a thing of the 
past. The fact of a large bird thus dying out apparently in our own day, has 
naturally excited great interest, and has led to a careful investigation of all the 
circumstances of the case. 

In early times the principal haunts of the Great Auk appear to have been 
the Eastern coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, where they existed in immense 
profusion. On the Newfoundland fishing-banks the Great Auk was, two centuries ago, 
to be found in great abundance. Its appearance was always hailed by the mariner 
approaching that desolate coast as the first indication of his having reached 
soundings on the fishing-banks. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
these waters, as well as the Iceland and Faroe coasts, were annually visited by 
hundreds of ships from England, France, Spain, Holland, and Portugal; and these 
chips actually were accustomed to provision themselves with the bodies and eggs of 
these birds, which they found breeding in myriads on the low islands off the coast 
of Newfoundland. Besides the fresh birds consumed by the ships'' crews, many tons 
were salted down for future use. In the space of an hour, these old voyagers 
tell us, they could fill thirty boats with the birds. It was only necessary to go 
on shore, armed with sticks, to kill as many as they chose. The birds were so 
stupid that they allowed themselves to be taken up on their own element by boats 
under sail; and it is even said that on putting out a plank, it was possible to 
drive the Great Aults up out of the sea into the boats. On land the sailors formed 
low enclosures of stones into which they drove the birds, and as they were unable 
to fly, kept them there enclosed till they were wanted for the table. It is said, 
too, that as the birds were fat and burst well, they were actually used for fuel, 

as the dried bodies of the Auks and Guillemots are still employed on the Westermann 

Islands. 

As may be supposed, this wholesale slaughter of the birds speedily reduced 
their numbers, and there is no certain information that any individuals of the 
species have been seen on those coasts during the present century. The last known 

breeding-places of the bird are two isolated rocks, extremely difficult of access, 

off the south coast of Iceland; and at long intervals, sometimes of ten or fifteen 
years, a few individuals have been obtained thence, up to the year 1$44» In that 
year a pair of birds, male and female, were shot at their nest on a little islet 
near to one of the former breeding places, and since that time, notwithstanding that 
the most careful search has everywhere been made for it, the GREAT AUK has nowhere 
been seen alive. 

It is conjectured that the bird may still be an inhabitant of the 
inaccessible shores of East Greenland, though none of the vessels passing that way 
ever come across it, nor has it ever been seen by any of the Arctic exploring 
expeditions. It may, of course, yet be discovered on some part of that icebound 
coast; but it is by no means improbable that the Great Auk has now ceased to exist, 
and has thus taken the place till now occupied by the Dodo, of the last in the 
series of extinct birds. 

- ’’Links in the Chain”. 

xxxxx 

xxx 

x 

SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - 

Has anyone ever found the plant ’’Parnassia glauca” (Grass of Parnassus) in the 
Sanctuary Area. Monroe Landon of Simcoe lists this plant in his resume of 
Vascular Plants in Norfolk County, in which the Sanctuary is situated, but to date 
it has not been found in our area. Should it be encountered there - please report 
to the Sanctuary Director - Mrs. W. R. Shivas. 
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BANDING EXPEDITION TO LONG POINT by - Donald H. Babb 

On Friday Evening, September 24, we four eager-beaver bird banders leisurely 
motored down to Long Point - the peninsula in Southern Ontario that angles twenty- 
five miles out into Lake Erie, with the south shore an unbroken stretch of white, 
sandy beach. The northern side is 33,000 acres of wild rice-covered ponds and a 
wilderness of cattails and marsh grasses. It was to be a weekend I shall never 
forget! 

We gathered at the Harbour Lunch on the Causeway in preparation for our 
safari into the sand dune hinterlands. Soon other hardy types began to drift into 
our midst. The sight and aroma of hot food and coffee being downed by such a 
motley-looking crew, seemed to electrify and the atmosphere became charged in 
anticipation of unknown excitement and encounters ahead in the darkness. 

The groups was finally completed and we left our cars behind at the Restaur¬ 
ant and all piled into the Land Rover owned by the Ontario Bird Banders® Association 
Our driver, Dave Hussell, increased the tempo even more by his free-wheeling, (one- 
handed style), as we bumped and roared up and over sand dunes covered with saw 
grass and weeds as high as the truck windows. We finally broke out onto the open 
shoreline of the lake and began the long, rough run to the banding stations - 
7 miles and 20 miles out at the lighthouse. The Provincial Park area had been 
passed and we were now in the private hunting preserve which covers most of the 
peninsula and has been owned by the Long Point Company for the past one hundred 
years. 

Night closed in black around us and the sky was a canopy of stars overhead. 

We followed the shoreline which gave off a ghostly, silver effervescent effect as 
booming surf broke and vanished under our wheels. Being, as we were, packed into 
the back like sardines in a can, with our luggage and bedrolls piled around us, 

I wondered what we should do if by some chance we rolled over into the waves. I 
began to have the absurd feeling that I was in the middle of a car endurance 
rally in the wilds of Africa! 

On arrival at the cabin, about 11:00 P.M., five of us were dropped off and 
the others continued on to the lighthouse at the tip of the point. We immediately 
began stumbling around the hillsides, setting up sixteen mist nets by lantern light. 
It was a very cold and windy night for such a chore but we had to be prepared for 
the early morning flights of migrants and we finally completed our job about 2:00 
A.M. A hasty fire was lit to warm the cabin and we rolled into our sleeping bags 
knowing only too well that daybreak would soon be upon us. 

Day broke xfith a crash at 5:30 A.M. as John Miles awoke us by stomping in witl 
boxes of birds he had already removed from the nets. I®m sure that if we searched 
his family tree, we would find some birds in it somewhere to explain his ability to 
arise so early without an alarm. We soon had our hands full out at the nets 
untangling birds and rushing them back to the cabin for banding. John fired our 
flagging energy with a sumptuous breakfast of pancakes and bacon washed down with 
hot coffee. The rest of the day was spent trying to keep ahead of the heavy influx 
of migrants. 

We set up a production line with Harold MacPherson and John identifying, 
aging and applying bands to the birds, Gord Commodore weighing them, and Peter 
Kirmse and myself recording. Teamwork at its finest! 

It turned out to be a heavy weekend for Swainson® s and Grey-cheeked Thrushes, 
along with a goodly number of Warblers, Sapsuckers and Nuthatches, We even netted 
a Sharp-shinned Hawk as we finished the day with a grand total of 369 birds banded 
of 31 various species. An evening of relaxation and cards - and early to bed surely 
felt great. 

Sunday morning dawned windy and quite warm. Birds were coming in steadily 

.a,.continued next page.. 
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BANDING EXPEDITION TO LONG POINT (continued from previous page) - by Donald H. Babb 


but not in the great numbers of the previous day. Thrushes and Warblers were again 
the main migrants. Sunday’s total was 95 birds banded of 24 various species. It 
was a fair day 9 s work and we closed down the nets at 3;00 P.M. Leisure time now 
permitted some hiking - walking the shoreline picking up the odd stone showing 
fossil formations. High in a tree a deserted Bald Eaglets next looked down 
on hillsides of chest-high grasses, criss-crossed with many deer trails leading 
down through tiny valleys of sassafras and cottonwood trees. Their footprints 
showed on the sandy soil and at one point the tracks of a brush wolf met and 
followed them. Three Turkey Vultures soared majestically high overhead and a 
Peregrine swooped low over the marsh where muskrats and shore birds abounded. Ducks 
were numerous and a rare sight was seen as over one thousand American Widgeon rose 
from the water in one huge flight. 

As far as one could see in any direction, the hillsides and marshlands 
seemed to have escaped the inroads and depradations of man and remained with beauty 
in their natural state, as wild as when time began. It is truly a conservationist 9 s 
paradise and I was saddened by the thought of soon having to return to the every¬ 
day ratrace we all seem caught up in. 

Excellent banding results were reported by the other group from the light¬ 
house station as we were picked up and conveyed back to the humping-off point at 
the restaurant. Supper was ordered and over a hot meal, we compared notes as to 
quantity and qualities of birds recorded. Finally we bid farewell to acquaintances 
newly made and respective cars disappeared into the darkness. 

xxxxx 

xxx 

x 

THANKSGIVING CAMP - Arowhon Pines. Algonquin Park - 1965 by Joan Allingham 

For the second consecutive year, the Alginquin weatherman provided an 
endurance trail for the hardy souls who ventured up to our Annual Thanksgiving 
Camp. While we had frigid cold and snow last year, it improved to a steady, 
drizzling rain this years Rain started about the time the bus arrived at Arowhon 
Pines Friday night, and our very first glimpse of the sun appeared as the bus was 
loading Monday afternoon for the homeward crawl. 

Surprisingly, in 3pite of the dreary weather, spirits ran high, and fun and 
good humour was the order of the weekend. The drizzle Saturday morning, and the 
downpour in the afternoon seemed to daunt the birds and animals but not the Natural- 
istsS While Saturday 9 s lists weren’t long by any means, the most hoped-for species 
did appear for us - the Boreal Chickadees, Spruce Grouse, Canada Jays, and the 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpeckers. Mammals were sadly absent, but we saw many 
interesting signs of both wolves and moose. Two deer spent a lot of time around 
the lodge, and were seen frequently throughout the weekend. 

On Saturday night, Mr. Bob Bateman entertained us with a fascinating slide 
tour of his Africa trip that was all too short. Imagine having such house pets 
as a Mongoose or Bush Baby£ Picture being able to get slides at close quarters of 
such animals as elephants, zebras, antelopes of several kinds, water buffalo, lions 
and others, making a list too long to include hereS I guess seeing these slides was 
the next best thing to being able to make such a trip (and far cheaper )l 

On Sunday, some of the braver groups set out on all-day hikes, in spite of 
the fact that it drizzled off and on all day. The canoeists seemed to be the ones 
who had the most exhilarating day. They started out right from the lodge, which is 
on little Joe Lake, and portaged twice to end up in Burnt Island Lake, even shooting 


....continued next page 
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THANKSGIVING CAMP - 1965 (continued from previous page) - by Joan Allingham 

rapids to do it? Brave souls? I suppose the theory behind that was that they 
were soaked anyway, so a good dunking wouldn’t hurt. (They must have been experts- 
no one did tip or fall in.) 

Sunday Night, after Church Service, we had a good, old-fashioned sing-song. 

Bob Bateman led, accompanying on his guitar, with Ray Lowes on the harmonica. When 
we ran out of songs to sing, we were still tuned up so we went out to howl for 
wolves. Guess our tune wasn’t quite right though, because we didn’t fool them. 

Not one answered, or at least, not loudly enough for us to be sure they were 
answering. After driving for hours, it seemed, and howling every few minutes, we 
gave up, and returned to the lodge, tired and cold, but still happy. To me, these 
are the things about the Park that lend a special exhilaration to the weekend - 
the companionship of other naturalists, many of whom we just see annually up there, 
and the opportunity to do these things we just can’t fit in to our routine days, 
the canoeing, the wild moose chases, wolf howling, tromping around getting soaked 
in beaver dams — and so on. 

At least we have to own up to a bit more comfort this year than last? 

Arowhon Pines was primarily a summer resort in the past, and last year we froze - 
more so during the night than in the day. This year it did stay warmer at night, 
and we were able to enjoy a refreshing sleep each night. They have started on a 
winterizing program at the lodge, and while it isn’t complete yet, it certainly 
added to our comfort. All the cabins were caulked at least, and some completely 
re-done and insulated, and apparently this program is to continue until all cabins 
are winterized suitably for fall weather excesses. 

After our annual Thanksgiving turkey dinner, we stepped outside to see the 
sun peek through. Wasn’t that unfair? The least it could have done was pour all 
the way home? I wonder what it would be like to be able to spend a Thanksgiving 
weekend up there, basking in the sunshine? 


xxxxxxx 

xxxxx 

Editor’s Note: i n i960, I96I and 1962 we were privileged to ’’Bask in the Sunshine” 
on our Algonquin Park Weekend and those were the seasons of Autumn draught - the 
water tables dropped alarmingly - so in spite of the discomfort of the past two 
seasons - let us, as good naturalists, be thankful for the bountiful fall moisture. 
We are sure that there are many aspects to this weekend that make it pleasurable 
for those attending and compensate for the lack of ’ideal’ weather. 


xxxxxxx 

xxxxx 


FROM THE ’’POET’S” (??) CORNER at the ALGONQUIN PARK WEEKEND — 


There was a young man named Miles 
The shyest of birds he beguiles. 
He sits by his net 
’Till the bloody sun’s set. 

A bit of a nut is this Miles? 


Now McCleary’s wife thinks he’s a deary 
And we think that’s all very nicej 
Bub when he took us canoeing 
It was our undoing - 
He dipped our derrieres in the ice? 


A couple of Arowhon molls 
Whose paddling experience was small. 
Gob back to our Camp 
Exceedingly damp5 

This year we have two wetsy dolls? 


xxxxx 

xxx 

x 
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SPOTLIGHT on COMING EVENTS - NATURALLY! 



Monthly General Meeting - MONDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1965 

Don’t miss this!I Over 1000 Sharp-shinned Hawks were banded 

this fall at Point Pelee by members of the Ontario Bird Banding 
Association, under the direction pf - 

Mr* J. Oo L. ROBERTS of Toronto. 

Mr. Roberts will speak on the "Migration of Sharp-shinned Hawks"at 
our December Meeting. 

~\/ Time! 8:00 P.M. at the Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South. Hamilton 


Visitors welcome, 


Refreshments will be served, 


;xx>oQaaoooncxxxxxxxxx5cxx>cxxxxxxx}Ooocxxxxxx>Dcxxxxxxxxxxxxx^ 

FIELD EVENTS for DECEMBER. 1965 and JANUARY. 1966 

- Saturday. December 4. 1965 : Morning Trip only to Sulphur Springs for Winter 
Finches. Meet at Hamilton Teachers’ College Parking Lot, King St. 
West (opposite McMaster University) at 9^00 A.M. Contact - John 
B., Miles - 522-6160. (John informs us that Evening and Pine Gros¬ 
beaks, Redpolls - have been seen to date in abundance.) 


Sunday. December 19, 1965 - Bird Feeder Census. ’Phone George North, 522-6082 
for details. 

Sunday. December 26, 1965 - Christmas Bird Count. Contact George North - 
’phone - 522-6082, at least two weeks prior to count day in 
connection with territories. Please - Audubon Christmas Bird Count 
rules require a 50$ participation fee per person. 


XX3QOOC 

Saturday, January 1, 196 6 - New Year’s Day Hike. Meet at High Level Bridge at 
8:00 A.M. Leader: Harold MacPherson - 'phone 544-9905* 

Sunday, January 2. 1966 - This is SPECIAL SPECIAL SPECIAL 

LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT . This embraces a 15-mile radius, 

(centre being Long Point Bay) and covering Turkey Point, St. 
Williams, Port Rowan - Long Point from Base up to the Breakwater. 
Contact John B. Miles at Jackson 2-6160, if interested in this 
important project. You should see Snow Buntings, Canada Geese, etc. 

Sunday. January 9, 1966 - DUCK CENSUS. Meet at High Level Bridge at 10:00 A.M. 
Leader: George North - ’phone JAckson 2-6082. 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX3QCXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX5QQQCXXXXX 

AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS 

Wednesday, January 12. 1966 in the Auditorium of Westdale Secondary 

School, Main Street West, Hamilton, Ontario 
at 8:00 P.M. 

" WATERWAY WILDLIFE" - Lecturer: MR. WORTH RANDLE 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxjocxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxjocxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxoxxxxxxxs^^ 

AND NOW - ENTER UP YOUR ENGAGEMENT BOOKS for all of these exciting events! 

Daily Reminder pads are excellent for this purpose and our Secretary, Miss Lois 
Evans will take orders for these at the December Meeting, as well as F0N 
Christmas Cards and small I966 Calendars. Have you placed your order for these 
yet? xxxxx 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 
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Junior Members are reminded that all Bird Counts for the 
year - 1965 - musb be submitted to Mr. George North, 

249 Charlton Avenue West, Hamilton, Ontario (Telephone: 

Jackson 2-6082) IMMEDIATELY after the New Year. This is an 
absolute ’’must” - in order that award of the Ross Thompson 
Trophy may be presented at the Junior Club Night of the Senxoi Club, on 
Monday, January 10, 1966 . 

XXXXXXXXX 



HIKES HIKES HIKES j 

Saturday. December 4. 1965 - 9 J C0 A.M. until Noon 

Mr. George North will lead a hike through the wooded ravines of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. Meet at the Children’s Garden House - 
Marion Avenue Entrace. (Marion Avenue runs off King Street West in 
West dale, near Loblaw’s Store and the We at dale. Circle). (Going out 
King Street West, turn right at Stop light at Circle.) 

Wear Warm Clothing and Waterproof. Warm Footwear 

Mr. North’s ’phone Number: Jackson 2-6082 

Saturday. December 18. 1965 - 9 J C0 A.M. until Noon 

Mr. Harold MacPherson will lead a hike through the Westdale Ravines. 
Meet at the Children’s Garden House (as above) and bring a Lunch 
if you wish. The same advice regarding clothing and footwear 
applies. 

Mr. MacPherson’s ’phone number: 544—99^5 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


meetings 


MEETINGS 


MEETINGS 


All Meetings are held at the Y.M.C.A., Youth Department, 

_79 James Street South. Hamilton at 7?3Q P»M» 


Saturday. December 4. 1965 - Mr. ERIC BASTIN, a valued Member of.our Senior 
Club, who has travelled extensively both in North America and 
Europe, will share some of his experiences with us when he shows 
his slides on "SOME COASTAL WILDLIFE”. Don’t miss this* 


Saturday. December 18. 1965 - Mr. GEORGE MEYERS will speak on ’’MAMMALS OF THE 

- HAMILTON AREA”. We will also complete preparatory work for our 

January 10th show for the Senior Club. 

Saturday. January 8. 1966 - Mr. GEORGE W. NORTH, an expert in all aspects oi. 
''' '’—'Natural"History (although he is known primarily as Canada’s 

Best Birder) will speak on ’’WINTER BIRDS OF THE HAMILTON REGION”. 
Don’s miss this one eitherg 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


COME YOU JUNIORS - LET’S HAVE BIG ATTENDANCES AT THE HIKES AND MEETINGS OUTLINED 
ABOVE - BRING A FRIEND - BE ENTHUSIASTIC NATURALISTS - SUPPORT YOUR CLUB TO THE 

UTMOST 

xxxxxx 

xxxx 

XX 
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NEW BOOKS FOR MAT URE CLUB MEMBERS at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

■ — by - Mary Ziegler 

New books at the Hamilton Public library this month include several that will 
be of interest to bird lovers. Whether you are intrigued by the widely-differing 
kinds of waterfowl, awed by the majesty of eagles or concerned by the extinction 
of dwindling species, you will find among the following books one to further your 
interest and your knowledge. 

"There are some 225 species of waterfowl scattered around the world," says 
Bertel Bruun," all belonging to one large, diversified bird family called Anatidae- 
from the Latin, meaning "duck" and in his book Ducks, Geese and Swans he gives 
references to their mention in the mythology, folk lore, literature and art of the 
world showing how men have been fascinated by them since the earliest days of 
civilization. Dr. Bruun®s illustrated book, with its interesting text and numerous 
drawings to aid identification, will be a sheer delight to all those who have 
marvelled at a duck®s vivid plumage, at the grace of swans and at the wild, free, 
flight of geese. 

RACCOONS AND EAGLES by Polly Bedford is an entertaining and factual book on 
two wild creatures whose interests are closest to her heart. Active in the 
Audubon Society®s campaign to save the bald eagle, she explores the history and the 
habits of this famous bird and tells fascinating tales of the exciting and sometime? 
dangerous attempts to study it in its natural environment. Viewed closer at hand 
are two orphaned raccoons adopted by the author, but whether describing the antics 
of her pets or the very real problems involving the conservation of the bald eagle, 
Mrs. Redford manages to impress us with the importance of bird or mammals relation¬ 
ship with man. For "now that the wilderness has disappeared and wildlife is no 
longer wild, the ultimate fate of all creatures depends on man®s feeling towards 
them." 

FLYING FREE by Heidar Brodtkorb. "For years the author has been fascinated 
by eagles, has rescued them from cruel owners and nursed sick ones back to health 
and freedom. This is a fascinating account of several such eagles, of Jappy who 
had to be taught to fly, of Thomas, who became a member of the family, and of Eos, 
the beautiful golden eagle who was taken by Reidar Brodtkorb and his daughter, 
Monica, to be released in Scotland, where it still flies free," Beautifully 
illustrated by photographs of various stages in the lives of his eagle pets, Reidar 
Brodtkorb®s book is a happy tribute to the harmony that may exist between wild 
creatures and human beings who dare to try to understand them. 

The disappearance of any species of bird or animal life must necessarily 
give cause for regret to any nature lover who believes that the human race bears 
the responsibility for its heritage of wild life. Such a man wa 3 Paul Hahn, a 
Toronto business man who, realising an inability to put back the clock, decided to 
ascertain the location of stuffed specimens of extinct or near-extinct birds for the 
purpose of compiling an index. The North American species with which he concerned 
himself were the Passenger Pigeon, Eskimo Curlew, Great Auk, Ivory-billed Woodpecker 
Whooping Crane, Carolina Parakeet and Labrador Duck, and they are listed under such 
headings as Name of Owner, Skins and Mounts, Sex, Locality, Date and Collector. Mr, 
Hahn® s work was completed by the Royal Ontario Museum and published by them as a 
contribution to the history of ornithology under the title WHERE IS THAT VANISHED 
BIRD? - 


Have you seen the Series of booklets from the Royal Ontario Museum, 100 Queen’s Park 
Toronto 5, Ontario - "WHAT? WHY? WHEN? HOW? WHERE? WHO?" covering Women’s 
Costume in Early Ontario - Early Ontario Glass - The Niagara Escarpment - Fossils 
in Ontario - Dinosaurs of Canada - The Mastodon? Write Royal Ontario Museum at the 
address given for price and availability, if you are interested in any or.all of the 
Series. Excellent alii 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded 

to November 30, 1965 - 262 


* - indicates first 

record 

. for the year 


F - indicates first 

record 

for the migration 


L - indicates last 

record 

for the migration 


Red-throated Loon 

Nov. 

7* 

1 Coronation Park Bronte 

barry Jones et al. 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov. 

21L 

1 Carroll's Point 

Huber Moore 

Dble.-cr. ConnorantNov. 

16L 

27 over'Delta Collegiate 

George Holland 

Mute Swan 

Oct. 

31F 

1 Port Credit 

H. Elliott, J. Woods 


Nov. 

21 

5 Clarkson 

H. Moore,G. Rousseau 

Whistling Swan 

Nov. 

14F 

1 over Dundas Marsh 

G. Norths, H. Moore 

Canada Goose 

Nov, 

20 

6 La Salle Park 

A. Nind, J. Mannheimer 

Blue Goose 

Oct.17,31 1, 

2 Lome Pk. ; bull's Pt. 

J. Jarvisj J. Pringle 


Dec. 

1 

1 Coronation Park bronte 

G. W. North 

Gadwall 

Nov.11, 

,28 2, 

7 Dundas Marsh;Clarkson 

H. Moore; R. Westmore 

Green-winged Teal 

Nov. 

28 

30 East End of Harbour 

J. Miles, G. North 

Blue-winged Teal 

Nov. 

9L 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Huber Moore 

Shoveler 

Nov. 9,29 13, 

2 Dundas; Carroll's Pt. 

H. Moore; G. North 

Wood Duck 

Oct. 

31 

3 Dundas Hydro Station 

H. Moore, G. North 

King Eider 

Nov.14*28 1. 

1 Port Nelson; Bronte 

J. L. baillie; J. Miles 

Surf Scoter 

Nov. 

28 

1 Lake at Guelph Line 

North, Westmore 

Common Scoter 

Nov. 

24 

1 Lake at Gray's Road 

Huber Moore 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct. 

30L 

1 Grimsby 

George Meyers 

Goshawk 

Nov. 

28 

2 Clarkson 

Don Perks, H. Elliott 

Golden Eagle 

Nov. 

14* 

1 Walker's Line & New St.Jack Richardson 

Osprey 

Oct. 

16L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

John B. Miles 

Common Gallinule 

Oct. 

17L 

1 York Road Pond 

G. North, MacPherson 

Semipalmated PloverNov. 

6l 

1 bull's Point 

Harold MacPherson 

Killdeer 

Nov. 

21 

2 bull's Point 

Alf Epp, G. North 

Am. Golden Plover 

Oct. 

16 L 

1 bull's Point 

G. W. North 

■black-bellied Plover Oct. 

24L 

1 Bull's Point 

J. b. Miles 

American Woodcock 

Oct. 

25 

1 bronte 

Huber Moore 

Common Snipe 

Nov. 

28 

3 Stoney Creek 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Nov.2, 

28 2 

, 1 Bronte 

H. Moore; R. Westmore 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

10L 

1 Valley Inn 

G. W. North 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Oct. 

22L 

2 Prince's Point 

G. W. North 

Purple Sandpiper 

Oct. 

31 

1 Clarkson Cement Pier 

J. Woods, H. Elliott 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

■ Nov. 

14L 

1 bull's Point 

G. North, H. Moore 

White-r. Sandpiper 

■ Nov. 

14L 

1 bull's Point 

G. North, H. Moore 

Dunlin 

Nov. 

21L 

8 bull's Point 

A. Epp, G. North 

Semipal. Sandpiper 

• Oct. 

26L 

1 bull's Point 

G. W. North 

Sanderling 

Oct. 

14L 

3 Hamilton beach 

Huber Moore 

Black-1. Kittiwake 

Nov. 

7* 

1 bronte Coronation Park Barry Jones et al. 

Mourning Dove 

Nov. 

27 

5 Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Screech Owl 

Nov. 

20 

1 Westdale Park 

John b. Miles 

Snowy Owl 

Nov. 

6f 

1 over Edgemont Ave. S. 

Edward Evans 

Long-eared Owl 

Oct, 

25 

4 bronte Woods 

Huber Moore 

Saw-whet Owl 

Oct. 

25 

1 Bronte Woods 

Huber Moore 


Nov. 

28 

2 Rattray's Marsh 

Don Perks 

Black-backed 

Oct. 

27 

1 Q.E.W. & Credit River 

Ellen Cuthbert 

Three-toed 

Oct. 

31 

1 f.Sulphur Springs 

David K. Powell 

Woodpecker 

Nov. 

6 

1 m.Sulphur Springs 

George h Laurel North 


Nov. 

19 

1 m.Ancaster Golf Links 

R. A. H. Westmore 
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North.3-toed Wdpkr.Nov. 7"' 1 f.Oriole Farm, Ancaster R. Westmcre, G. North 

Eastern Phoebe Oct. 11L 3,1 Mineola Gdns.; Dundas Sheila Mama; G. North 

Winter Wren Nov. 21 1 Sulphur Springs George Holland 

Long-b. Marsh Wren Oct. 27L 1 Stoney Creek Robert Gurry 

Catbird Oct. 17L 1 Westdale Park Robert Curry 

Brown Thrasher Oct. 26 1 Waterdown Brow Road G. W. North 

Nov. 21 1 below Hamilton Cemetery Robert Curry 

Hermit Thrush Oct. 24L 1 Woodland Cemetery R. A. H. Westmore 

Swainson's Thrush Oct. 20L 1 Mineola Gardens Sheila Mama 

Eastern Bluebird Oct. 31 11 Dundas Hydro Station Huber Moore 

Nov. 30 1 Jerseyville Rd., Ancaster Robert Curry 

Ruby-crown.Kinglet Oct. 24L 1 Woodland Cemetery Robert Westmore 

Bohemian Waxwing Nov. 13F 1 Westdale Park G. North, R. Westmore 

Northern Shrike Oct.l6F31 1, 1 Aldershot; Ancaster R. 'Westmore, G. North 

Nov. 7,21 1, 2 McMaster; beverly Twp. R. Westmore; A. Epp 

Solitary Vireo Oct. 3L 2 Westdale; Hendrie Park D. uiesell; D. Powell 
Tennessee Warbler Oct. 27L 1 Community Beach Robert Curry 

Orange-cr. Warbler Oct.11,13 3, 1 Rattray's; Mountainside J. Jarvis; H, Moore 

Nashville Warbler Oct. 14L 1 Mineola Gardens Sheila Mama 

Parula Warbler Oct. 31L 1 Lome Park J. Woods, Hei’b Elliott 

Yellow Warbler Oct. 31L 1 Eagle Dr., Aldershot David & Thelma Powell 

Myrtle Warbler Nov. 14,24 1, 1 Ancaster; Stoney Creek Westmore; H. Mboi’e 

Chestnut-s. Warbler Oct. 3 J T. 1 Ancaster Bruce Trail R. Mac La ren, D, Powell 

Palm Warbler Oct, 11 1 Rattray's Marsh John Jarvis 

Mourning Warbler Oct. 11L 2 Mineola G. Pt. Credit S. Mama 

Yellowthroat Oct. 24 L 1 Desjardines Canal Jim Pringle 

Yellow-br. Chat Sept.l- 3 1 Port Credit Dr. Donald Gunn 

Evening Grosbeak Nov. 11 13 McMaster University Huber Moore 

Pine Grosbeak Oct. 3i :: ' 2 Bronte R. Westmore, G. North 

Ncv. 11 6, 2 Westdale Pk.; Grimsby J. Miles; D, Powell 

Nov. 21,29 7, 12 Ancaster; Grimsby Beach Westmore; G. Meyers 
Common Redpoll Nov. 6 500 Westdale Park J. Miles, H. MacPherson 

Nov. 13 60 Ancaster Huber Moore 

Pine Siskin Oct. 17 200 Rattray's Marsh Norman Orbell 

Red Crossbill Nov. 6* 2 Westdale Park H. MacPherson 

Nov. 21 23 Sulphur Springs George Holland 

White-w. Crossbill Nov. 6F 100 Westdale Park MacPherson, Miles 

Rufous-s. Towhee Oct, 23L 2 Hamilton Cemetery Robert Westmore 

Savannah Sparrow Oct. 10L 1 Dundas G. W. North 

Vesper Sparrow Oct. 10L 1 Dundas G. W. North 

Oregon Junco Oct. 23F 1 Bronte Woods Rosemary Gaymer 

Chipping Sparrow Oct. 24L 1 Hamilton Cemetery R. Westmore, A. Epp 

Field Sparrow Oct. 24 L 1 Hamilton Cemetery R. Westmore, H. Moore 

White-cr. Sparrow Oct. 27 12 Van Wagner's beach Robert Curry 

White-thr. Sparrow Nov. 15L 1 Westdale Park Huber Moore 

Fox Sparrow ■ Nov. 6 L 1 Ancaster R. A. H. Westmore 

Lincoln's Sparrow Oct. 10L 3 Dundas Hydro Station G. W. North 

Lapland Longspur Oct. 30 2 Upper Ottawa & Mohawk Huber Moore 

Nov. 7 1 Clarkson Cement Pier R. Westmore et al. 

Snow Bunting Nov. 7,28 11,80 Clarkson; Van Wagner's R. Westmore; J. Miles 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Chariton Ave. W., 

Hamilton, Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, by the 15 th day of each month. 




